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HON. CHARLES H. CARPENTER 


A Representative Citizen 


On the thirtieth day of November 
last, in the town of Chichester, came 
the end of a career, notable alike for 
length of days, earnest purpose, per- 
sistent effort and a high measure of 
success, judged by all ordinary stand- 
ards. On that day Charles H. Car- 
penter, a native and life-long resident 
of the town, approaching the close of 
his ninety-second year, closed his 
earthly account and passed on to the 
higher life. For over half a century he 
had been a leading citizen of the town, 
prominent in county affairs, and 
known and esteemed in many circles 
throughout the state. 

The Carpenter name is one of the 
oldest and most honorable in English 
and American annals. It has been 
borne by those whose lives have been 
conspicuous in the history of our own 
and other states in many generations, 
and is traced back in the English 
archives to John Carpenter, who was 
a member of Parliament in 1323, and 
was the grandfather of the famous 
town clerk of London of the same 
name. The progenitor of that branch 
of the family in America to which 
Charles H. Carpenter belonged was 
William Carpenter, born in 1605, who 
came with his wife, Abigail, and 
several children, from Wherwell, near 
Surry, England, in the good ship 
Bevis, which sailed with sixty-one 
passengers from Southampton, in 
1638, and who settled in Weymouth, 
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Mass., where he was made a ‘“‘free- 
man’’ in 1640, and chosen a represent- 
ative in the provincial legislature in 
1641. He was also ‘Proprietors’ 
Clerk” and manifestly a leading man 
of the town; but removed to Rehoboth 
in 1645, where he died February 7, 
1659. He was prominent in the 
affairs of the latter town, and was a 
captain of militia, enjoying the close 
friendship and confidence of Governor 
Bradford. 

John Carpenter, of the fourth gen- 
eration from William of Rehoboth, 
the Puritan ancestor, lived in Staf- 
ford, Conn., where he reared eleven 
children. Of these, Josiah, the fifth, 
was born in October, 1762, and grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 1787. 
He studied for the gospel ministry 
and was ordained over the Congre- 
gational church in the town of Chi- 
chester, November 2, 1791, being the 
town’s first settled minister, although 
there had been occasional preaching 
in town in previous years. 'This pas- 

1The terms of settlement, arranged be- 
tween Mr. Carpenter and the town, were 
substantially as follows: His salary for the 
first year was to be fifty pounds, increasing 
yearly by five pounds till the amount of 
sixty-five pounds was reached, this amount to 
constitute his annual salary thereafter,—the 
same to be paid yearly, one-third in specie 
computing six shillings to the dollar; the 
other two thirds in beef, pork, corn and grain, 
at the following rates: Good grass fed beef at 


seventeen shillings nine pence per hundred 
pounds; stall fed beef at twenty-five shillings 
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torate, the longest in the history of 
the church in Chichester, and one of 
the most notable in the country, both 
in duration and in its beneficial re- 
sults, continued for thirty-six years, 
until Mr. Carpenter’s dismissal at his 
own request, July 24, 1827, when, 
after the passage of the “toleration 
act,’ so called, the relations between 
town and church had practically 
ended, and other denominations had 
come in to divide popular support 
with the ‘“‘standing order,’”’ rendering 
it difficult, in this as in many other 
towns of the state, for the church to 
meet its obligations. 

The Rev. Mr. Carpenter continued 
his residence in the town where his 
life labor had been performed, and 
his family had been reared, until his 
decease, March 1, 1851. His career, 
which in early youth had been char- 
acterized by patriotic service in his 
country’s cause (he having performed 
sentinel duty, on Roxbury Neck, with 
three brothers,one of whomwas killed) 
and through the years of vigorous 
manhood by devotion to the interests 
of morality and religion, as well as the 
demands of true citizenship and the 
obligations of the family and home, 
left a lasting impress upon the com- 
munity. He had married, April 13, 
1790, Hannah Morrill of Canterbury, 
also the representative of a family 
notable in the life of the state, by 
whom he had six children, the second 


per hundred; pork, weighing from nine to 
twelve score, four pence per pound; from 
twelve score upwards five pence per pound; 
corn three shillings per bushel, rye four shil- 
lings and wheat at six shillings per bushel. It 
was also agreed that until the parsonage lot 
should be cleared and put in condition to 
produce grass sufficient to winter and summer 
two cows, one horse and six sheep, the town 
should furnish Mr. Carpenter, annually, six 
tons of good English hay, and pasturing 
sufficient and convenient for the above stock. 
Then he was to cultivate the parsonage lot 
himself and have all the income. It was 
also agreed to deliver him, annually, at his 
house, twenty-five cords of good birch wood; 
also to give him boards, shingles and clap- 
boards to the amount of fifteen pounds, and 
labor to the amount of forty pounds, toward 
building him a house. 





of whom—David Morrill Carpenter, 
born in Chichester, November 16, 
1793, married Mary Perkins of Loudon, 
January 13, 1818. He was a soldier 
in the War of 1812, a merchant in 
Chichester for many years, subse- 
quently removing to a farm in that 
town, and, later, to the City of Con- 
cord, where, he died, December 9, 1873. 
He held various town and county 
offices, including that of treasurer of 
Merrimack County for twelve years, 
and was a director of the Mechanicks 
Bank and a trustee of Merrimack 
County Savings Bank. 

Charles Hodgdon Carpenter was 
born in Chichester, December 18, 
1818. When about ten years of age 
his parents removed to a farm and 
the greater portion of his time, until 
he attained his majority was devoted 
to farm labor, though he secured such 
education as the common school 
afforded, supplemented by some aca- 
demical training, and for several 
winters, commencing when eighteen 
years of age, engaged in teaching. 
He also took a strong interest in 
military affairs, and at nineteen years 
received a lieutenant’s commission. 
Subsequently promoted to a captaincy 
he was instrumental in having his 
company provided with uniforms— 
something unusual in those days—so 
that it became the special pride of 
the regiment—the Thirty-eighth. 

Shortly after coming of age, Mr. 
Carpenter was called by his maternal 
uncle, Jacob Perkins, one of Chiches- 
ter’s most successful farmers, to assist 
him in the management of his large 
farm and the conduct of the extensive 
business which he had built up in the 
purchase and marketing of cattle, and 
from this time his home was at the 
Perkins place, which eventually passed 
into his possession, he having mar- 
ried, October 28, 1841, Joanna Max- 
field, the adopted daughter of his 
uncle. In the management of this 
great farm, one of the largest and 
best in the county, and in the cattle 
buying industry, which took him on 
frequent trips through Northern New 
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Hampshire and Vermont, and then 
down the valley to market at Brighton 
—work testing and developing both 
his physical power and endurance and 
his business judgment and acumen— 


. Mr. Carpenter passed the years of his 


early manhood, till, in 1851, upon the 
organization of the Pittsfield Bank, 
he was chosen cashier of that institu- 
tion, and gave his attention for about 
five years to the duties of the position; 
but, on account of the failure of his 
uncle’s health, which rendered it 
necessary for him to assume entire 





agricultural societies, in both of which 
he was interested. The home farm 
embraces about 700 acres of land in a 
compact body, and the estate includes, 
also, about 1,000 acres of outlying pas- 
ture and woodland. The buildings are 
of substantial, commodious and con- 
venient type and the location one of the 
most attractive in the region, com- 
manding a splendid view of the Sun- 
cook valley and adjacent hills. It may 
be appropriately added in this connec- 
tion that few New Hampshire homes 
have been noted for a more generous 











Residence of Charles H. Carpenter, Chichester 


responsibility for the farm manage- 
ment, at the end of that period he 
resigned as cashier and devoted his 
attention in the main to agricultural 
operations, though his interest in the 
bank continued and his active connec- 
tion therewith ceased only with his 
death, he having served as a director, 
and as president from 1870. 

He was for many years noted for 
raising fine cattle from a cross of the 
Devon and Durham breeds, and he 
contributed largely to the successful 
exhibitions of the state and county 


hospitality than that of Charles H. 
Carpenter of Chichester. 

Aside from his other work, Mr. 
Carpenter was long extensively en- 
gaged in the lumber business, buying 
timber lots and manufacturing and 
selling lumber. In addition to his 
banking interests in Pittsfield, which 
included not only his connection with 
the Pittsfield National Bank, reorgan- 
ized from the original Pittsfield Bank 
and the Farmer’s Savings Bank, 
of which he was a trustee, he 
had large real estate interests in 
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the village, and was a promoter of, 
and large stockholder in, the Pitts- 
field Aqueduct Company. He was 
also a leading spirit in promoting the 
construction of the Suncook Valley 
Railroad, and was from the start, a 
director of the corporation, contrib- 
uting, also, handsomely from his own 
means, toward the building of the 
road. He was, also, a large stock- 
holder in the Concord & Montreal 
R. R., and a prominent figure for 
years in the annual meetings of the 
corporation. The Merchant’s Na- 
tional Bank of Dover was established 
a few years since largely through his 
instrumentality, and he was president 
of the same till his decease, his grand- 
son, Charles Carpenter Goss, being 
the cashier. 

In politics, Mr. Carpenter was, 
throughout his life, a Democrat of the 
stalwart type, schooled in the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson and Jackson; but he 
never sought public office at his party’s 
hands. He served, however, two 
terms in the New Hampshire legis- 
lature as a representative from Chi- 
chester—in 1855 and 1856—being dur- 
ing the latter session a member of 
the Committee on Banks, of which 
the late Gen. A. F. Stevens of Nashua 
was chairman. Among his associates 
in legislative service were the late 
James W. Emery of Portsmouth, 
Daniel M. Christie of Dover, Joel 
Eastman of Conway, G. W. M. Pit- 
man of Bartlett, Mason W. Tappan 
of Bradford, E. H. Rollins and H. A. 
Bellows of Concord, Lewis W. Clark 
of Pittsfield, William H. Gove of 
Weare, Daniel Clark and David Cross 
of Manchester, Thomas M. Edwards 
of Keene, Jonathan Kittredge of 
Canaan, John L. Rix of Haverhill and 
Jacob Benton of Lancaster, of whom 
Judge Cross of Manchester is now the 
sole survivor. 

During the Civil War, he was an 
ardent supporter of the Union cause, 
and for most of the time while it was 
in progress he was conspicuous in the 
management of the town’s affairs, as 
chairman of the board of selectmen, 
looking after the filling of quotas, the 


raising and payment of bounties and 
the general conduct of business in 
which he displayed rare judgment and 
financial ability of high order. In 
1904, although more than 85 years of 


age, he attended the National Dem- . 


ocratic Convention at St. Louis, as the 
guest of the New Hampshire delega- 
tion, where he commanded general 
attention and respect as a represen- 
tative of the old-time New England 
Democracy of the days of Isaac Hill 
and Franklin Pierce, and was accorded 
a seat on the platform during the 
sessions, as a mark of special honor. 

Mr. Carpenter was an active and 
leading member of the Congrega- 
tional church and society of Chiches- 
ter, throughout his life; and was a lib- 
eral supporter of, and constant atten- 
dant upon, divine worship, finding in 
the plain, simple service of the country 
church the strongest agency for the 
promotion of social and moral prog- 
ress in the community. 

His wife, and faithful helpmeet for 
more than forty years, died July 5, 
1882, leaving five children: John T., 
a farmer of Chichester, Mary J., 
who was educated for a teacher, and 
for some time followed the vocation, 
but assumed care of the home upon 
her mother’s death; Electa A., who 
married the late John A. Goss, long 
cashier of the Pittsfield National 
Bank, and since his death, eight years 
ago, has successfully performed the 
duties of that position; Sallie P., 
who was also educated for a teacher, 
graduating at Abbott Seminary, And- 
over, for some time pursued her 
calling with success, and has since 
travelled with her sister extensively 
in her own and foreign countries, and 
Clara A., who is the wife of Nathaniel 
M. Batchelder of Pittsfield. He is 
also survived by two brothers, Josiah 
and Frank P. Carpenter of Manches- 
ter, and two sisters, Mrs. 8S. C. Merrill 
of Paterson, N. J., and Mrs. James 
W. Webster of Malden, Mass. 

Besides his children, Mr. Car- 
penter leaves five grandsons, the old- 
est being Col. Charles Carpenter Goss, 
cashier of the Merchant’s National 
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Bank of Dover and a member of the 
staff of Gov. Henry B. Quinby; one 
grand-daughter and four great grand- 
children. 

Endowed with a commanding pres- 
ence, great physical vigor, a strong 
mind, sound judgment and rare busi- 
ness sagacity, Mr. Carpenter exerted 
a stronger and wider influence in the 
community than falls to the lot of 


most citizens to command, and was a 
leader among his fellows for a period 
longer than the average duration of 
human life. He was a splendid repre- 
sentative of that sturdy type of man- 
hood which characterized our New 
England life a half century ago and 
more, but is now all too rare for the 
general good. 


THE STANDING ORDER MEETING HOUSE 


By Joseph B. Walker 


The early settlers of New England 
were largely a religious people, who, 
before coming to this country, had 
been church members and designated 
Independents. Here, however, they 
soon assumed the name, Congrega- 
tionalists, a name less suggestive of 
division and more so of union. It 
has been intimated by an able writer 
that this change may have been made 
at the instigation of the Rev. John 
Cotton, the minister of the First 
Church in Boston.! 


THE CHURCH. 


One of the earliest acts of the 
settlers of a New England town was 
the organization of a church. Capt. 
Edward Johnson, in his ‘Wonder 
Working Providence of Sions’ Saviour 
in New England,’ first published 
in 1654, says that there were then in 
Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, 
Maine and New Hampshire, forty- 
three organized churches. Four of 
these were in the latter province, 
each of the towns of Portsmouth, 
Dover, Hampton and Exeter having 
one.” 

Not sharply discriminating as to 
doctrines, their members accepted 
the confession of faith subsequently 
approved by the Synod held at 
Boston in 1680. This was in sub- 
stantial accord with the teachings 
of the Westminster Assembly’s 


1Punchard’s View of Congregationalism, p: 214. 
2Johnson’s Won Work. Prov. Andover Ed., p. 246, note. 





Shorter Catechism. These they sin- 
cerely accepted and sought to live 
lives in conformity thereto. As a 
result, they were sober, pious, strong 
and thrifty. 


As the colonies abutting upon the 
sea and Long Island Sound became 
peopled, large numbers of the de- 
scendants of the earlier generations 
who had settled in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut moved inland and 
founded new towns and obtained 
new homes therein. 


These possessed the characteristics 
of the ancestors and, in organizing 
their new municipalities and homes, 
they largely followed lines with which 
they were familiar. As already 
stated, one of the first institutions 
to be established was the church. 
This was of the type of those already 
existing in the older towns. For a 
century and more, this bore no 
denominational name, and it was 
called ‘‘The Church,” or ‘The 
Church of Christ;” and to particu- 
larize it, when necessary, to this 
designation was appended the name 
of its location. 


In 1730, there were about twenty 
such churches in New Hampshire; 
two on the west bank of Merrimack 
River, one at Dunstable (now 
Nashua), and one at Penny Cook 
(now Concord); while the rest were 
to be found at different points in the 
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south eastern section of the province. 
To these, supported by a tax upon 
the polls and estates of the people, 
was given by legal implication and 
general consent, the appellation of 
“The Standing Order,” a name which 
they continuously bore until the 
passage of the Toleration Act, so 
called in 1819. 

The support of religion was made 
a town purpose by statute. The 
ministers were chosen by the legal 
voters of the towns in which they 
were to serve and were as much 
town officials as the selectmen. For 
more than a hundred years legal 
provision was made for their support 
by their respective town governments, 
in accordance with a law of the 
Provincial Assembly passed in 1693; 
whereby it was ‘Enacted . 
that it shall and may be Lawful ‘for 
the freeholders, of Every respective 
Towne Convened, in Public Towne 
Meeting; as often as they shall see 
occasion to make Choice of, & by 
themselves, or any other Person or 
Persons by them appointed, to agree 
with a Minister or Ministers for the 
Supply of the Towne. And what 
Annual Sallery Shall be allowed him 
& the Minister so made Choice of, 
and agreed with, shall be accounted 
the Settled Minister of the Towne; 
and the Selectmen for the time being 
shall make rates and Assesm’ts upon 
the Inhabitants of the Towne for the 
paym’t of the Min‘ters Sallery as 
afores’d, in such Mannr & as 
They doe for Defreying of other 
Towne Charges.’”! 

And these resolute, hard-working 
ministers were deserving of the main- 
tenance thus afforded them. During 
parts of the period we are now con- 
sidering theirs was not only an ardu- 
ous but a perilous service. Yet 
neither the Frenchmen, the war- 
whoop of the Indian or the red coats 
of British soldiers intimidated them. 
They believed the gospel of the New 
Testament and the gospel of civil 
liberty, also. They held the truth as 
they saw it, and by their unanimity 

1Laws of N. H., Prov. Period, 1696-1725, p. 560. 


deferred, until after the Revolution, 
the sectarian strife which was next in 
order, as an era in religious evolu- 
tion. It may be said of them, as of 
the late Nathaniel Bouton said in 1830 
of his earliest predecessor in the pas- 
torate of the First Congregational 
Church in Concord, that they “‘were 
not discriminating as to doctrines, 
but insisted chiefly on the duties of 
practical religion.”’ 

It is to the honor of the ancient 
churches of the Standing Order that 
they placed strong and well-educated 
men in their pulpits. Of the fifteen 
settled ministers in New Hampshire 
in 1730, all were graduates of Har- 
vard College. Their names, years of 
graduation, places of settlement and 
periods of pastoral service appear in 
the following table: 


Names. Gradua- Towns | Pastoral 
tion. service. 
John Odlin......... Har. Col. |1702Exeter....... | 1706-1754 
Nath! Gookin...... = |1703Hampton . ...| 1710-1734 
William Allen. ..... |1703Greenland. . 1707-1760 
William Shurtliff ... |1707Newcastle. . 1712-1732 
Joseph Adams...... '1710Newington .. 1715-1783 
John Emerson...... 1684Portsmouth ..| 1715-1732 
Jona. Cushing...... igh ee | 1717-1769 
Henry Rust........ |1707Stratham..... | 1718-1749 
Nath! Prentice. .... 1718Dunstable. .. . | 1718-1737 
Hugh Adams....... |1697Durham...... | 1718-1750 
Jabez Fitch........| ** —|1694Portsmouth ..| 1725-1746 
Nath! Morrill...... 5 1723Rye. . .| 1726-1734 
Joseph Whipple .... se '1720Hampton Falls 1727-1757 
Timothy Walker... .| a 1725Concord...... | 1730-1782 


James Pike......... |1725Somersworth | 1730-1790 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STANDING ORDER 
MEETING HOUSE. 


Inasmuch as the maintenance of a 
church made indispensable a suit- 
able house in which to conduct its 
services, the law of 1693, just quoted, 
‘‘Further enacted and ordained that 
for the building & repayring of 
Meeting houses, Ministers houses, 
School houses, and allowing a Sallary 
to a School Master in Each Town 
within this Province, the Selectmen in 
the respective Towns shall raise money 
by an Equable rate, and Assessm’nt 
upon the Inhabitants in the Same 
maner as in this present act directed 
for the Maintenance of the minister.’”? 

2Laws of N. H.. Prov. Period, p. 561. 
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Most of the town charters also 
made obligatory the early erection of 
“convenient houses for the public 
worship of God.” In the Plantation 
of Penny Cook (now Concord) the 
meeting house was the first perma- 
nent structure erected in the town- 
ship. In some instances, their erec- 
tion was delayed for a time. Such 
was the case at Tamworth where, in 
1792, for the want of a suitable build- 
ing the Rev. Samuel Hidden was 
installed in his sacred office in a grove. 
A great rock still shown, furnished 
the platform upon which the rever- 


THE FIRST TYPE. 


The term meeting house, once in 
common use, is now well-nigh obso- 
lete. The early meeting house was 
not a simple church edifice restricted 
in its use to the worship of God. It 
was rather, like a Jewish synagogue, 
intended for other uses also, as its 
name suggests.! In the early days 
of many, perhaps of most New Hamp- 
shire towns, it was the only building 
in which considerable assemblies 
could convene. In settlements within 
the Indian frontier, it was also in- 





Log Meeting House—First Type 


end council stood; the arches of the 
surrounding forest formed the ceil- 
ing and the leaf-strewn ground the 
floor of this primeval sanctuary. 
Mr. Bryant tells that 


“The groves were God’s first temples. 
man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them,—ere he 
framed 

The lofty vault to gather in and roll back 

‘The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 

And supplication.” 


Ere 


tended, in case of need, to serve as 
a fortress, inasmuch as their inhab- 
itants, for nearly a century and a half, 
were exposed to the stealthy assaults 
of the French and Indian enemy. 
Notably so was it at Rumford 
(Concord), where the meeting house 
was built of logs. Of similar con- 
struction was the first meeting house 
at Boscawen, where, some ten years 
later, it was voted “To build a 
house 40 feet long and of the same 
width of the Rumford Meeting House 
and 2 feet higher, said House to be 
built of logs.’”’ And of like simple 
construction was the Hopkinton 
meeting house, which, by a vote of 


*The Jewish synagogues were not only used for worship, but also for courts of judicature, Bible Dic. Tract Soc. Ed. 
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the “inhabitants, May 24, 1739, was 
ordered to be 35 feet in length and 
25 feet in breadth and 8 feet between 
joints with a Bavil Roof.” 

The withdrawal of French domin- 
ion from Canada in accordance with 
the treaty of 1763, made this particu- 
lar feature of their construction no 
longer necessary, yet, owing to the 
limited number and means of the 
settlers of the interior towns of the 
state, the meeting houses remained 
small and very plain buildings. 


THE SECOND TYPE. 


From this first type, was evolved, 
ere long, a second and more commodi- 
ous one; made possible by the advent 
of the sawmill and the increased 
number and wealth of the inhabitants. 
Wholly or in part maintained by a 
tax upon the polls and estates of the 
town to which it belonged, it was 
given the descriptive appellation of 
“Standing Order” meeting house, in 
distinction from others which began 
to be erected and maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of parties of 
other denomonations. 

This type of meeting house was a 
plain, rectangular 2 story building, 
some 40 to 70 feet long and two- 
thirds as wide. In its boarded and 
clapboarded walls were inserted 2 
rows of large windows. Its shingled 
roof descended from a common ridge, 
sometimes in two moderate slopes 
to the eaves of the side walls and 
sometimes in four to those at the 
ends as well. Externally, when 
painted white, as it usually was, it 
surpassed its predecessor as much 
in style as in size. 

It was entered through doorways 
at the ends and one side. From the 
latter, which was its main entrance, a 
broad aisle extended between two 
tiers of square pews to the pulpit 
projecting from the opposite wall. 
The side entrances opened upon 
aisles of less width which, extending 
along lines parallel with the four 
sides of the house, afforded access to 


tiers of wall pews on one side and of 
inside pews on the other. 

Over portions of the floor was 
a gallery, with aisles corresponding 
to and directly over those last men- 
tioned. These also afforded access 
to rows of square wall pews on one 
side and to the space between it 
and the gallery front, occupied in 
part by singers’ seats, and in part 
by pews and long seats. In some 
houses, during the period of negro 
slavery in New Hampshire, special 
provision was made for seating the 
colored members of the congregations, 
usually in the gallery. 


But the most imposing feature of 
the interior was the pulpit. This, 
projecting from the unoccupied wall, 
rose abruptly from the floor, like 
Mount Sinai from the surrounding 
plain. It was some 8 or 9 feet square 
and as many in height. It was 
incased in panel work and in some 
cases, embellished in front by a semi- 
circular projection, surmounted by 
a cushion for the support of the 
sanctuary Bible. In this projection, 
the minister stood while engaged in 
his part of the public service, and his 
utterances were supposed to have 
been given additional force, by a 
ponderous sounding board suspended 
above his head by a rod from the 
ceiling. What particular use this 
actually served is not quite clear, 
other than to excite the wonder of 
restless children, and appall nervous 
persons by the doleful thought of the 
dire destruction of the minister, in 
case its suspension rod should break. 
Yet sounding boards were a long 
time in vogue and this cloudlike 
overshadowing of the pulpit may 
have rendered more solemn and 
authoritative its teachings. This 
sacred inclosure was reached by a 
side flight of stairs adorned by a 
moulded rail and curiously wrought 
balusters, and was lighted, in part, 
by a broad, three-panelled round 
arched window in its rear. 

The private pew was a common 
feature of this type of house, which 
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was not general in that of the first. 
This occupied a floor space of about 
50 square feet, which was inclosed 
by panelled walls about three feet high 
and surmounted by rows of balusters 
and a rail. It was provided by a 
door in the side adjoining the aisle, 
and a range of board seats on the 
other three. To the latter, hinges 
were attached, which allowed of 
their elevation during the long, ante- 
sermon prayer; whereby the occu- 
pants were enabled to stand more 
comfortably. This arrangement also 


were sufficiently loose to allow of it. 
Thus seated, in a sacred inclosure of 
its own, with its door securely 
fastened, each family could enjoy 
the service, secure from any intrusion. 

This type of meeting house, while 
larger and more commodious than 
its predecessor, was sometimes called 
a ‘“‘barn meeting house,” owing to its 
extreme external plainness and want 
of any porch, bell tower or chimney. 

A meeting house of this type, 
erected at Sandown in 1774, is still 
in a state of good preservation and 














Sandown Church—Second Type 


permitted them to be lowered at its 
close in a clattering endorsement 
of its petitions. 

The average square pew afforded 
seats for six or eight persons. If 
more were required, a chair or two 
could be introduced, to this arrange- 
ment of sittings, only about one 
third of the congregation faced the 
minister, while the other two thirds 
looked at him askance or not at all. 
If the children were too short to 
see over the rails, they could peer at 
one another between the baluster and 
twirl in their sockets such of these as 


graphically described in the October, 
1910, number of this magazine. Its 
good condition is due, evidently, not 
only to the praiseworthy care of its 
friends, but in large measure to the 
fidelity of its builders. A writer in 
the History of Rockingham County 
says of its frame, ‘‘The frame is all 
of white oak; the braces in the frame 
are 3 by 10 inches, the beams are 
10 by 12 inches, the rafters are 8 by 
10 inches, doubled one foot apart, 
with a post between, and the corner 
posts are 28 feet high and 12 inches 
square.” 











East Derry Church—Third Type 


While the writer is not certain that this meeting house was ever occupied by a Standing Order Church, it is 
presented here as a good illustration of the third type of houses of that order. 
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An external modification of this 
type, as seen in the meeting house 
of the First Congregational Church 
in Exeter, made so by the erection 
of a bell tower upon one side of it, 
marks the transition from the second 
to the third type. 


THE THIRD TYPE. 


In the third type we have the 
Standing Order meeting house in 
its highest stage of development. 
While retaining many features of its 
immediate predecessor, in various 
others it greatly surpassed it. 
Architecturally it was more comely 
and better adapted to the purposes 
which it was built to serve. Porches 
covered one or more of its entrances 


-and contained stairways leading to 


its galleries. Its main entrance was 
transferred from the side opposite 
the pulpit to one end, and protected 
by a projection which was carried 
upward as a tower to a belfry and 
thence to a lantern, often surmounted 
by a spire and weather vane. 

The lofty spire of the meeting 
house of this type, often rising to a 
height of 125 or 150 feet, could be seen 
for long distances and served as an 
important landmark to the traveler. 
Inasmuch as its elevation was liable 
to attract the electricity of thunder 
storms, it was protected by a rod to 
conduct it to the ground. 

Within this type of house the 
square pews of its predecessor were 
generally supplanted by long, immov- 
able seats, extending in lines parallel 
to each other across the house, at 
right angles to the aisles, which 
extended longitudinally from the ves- 
tibule to the open space before the 
pulpit. These arrangements brought 
the minister face to face with his 
congregation, and prevented the noise 
resulting from the lowering of the 
seats, at the close of the long prayer 
before mentioned. 

Half a score, more or less, of these 
ancient meeting houses, having out- 
lived their compeers, may still be 
seen in different sections of the state. 
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Of the second type there is one at 
Sandown and another at Northfield, 
while of the third, at least four or 
five still remain. 

Indeed, the meeting house was gen- 
erally the central object of the early 
New England village. Around it 
clustered various industrial, social 
and religious interests. From it, as 
did the great roads from the Forum 
of ancient Rome, the highways ex- 
tended outward in all directions to 
the surrounding communities. 


THE MEETING HOUSE BELL. 


The bell in the lofty tower of the 
meeting house shared with the min- 
ister its important utterances. It 
summoned the villagers to their 
morning and mid-day meals and to 
their nightly rest. It rang out in glad 
tones on public occasions their rejoic- 
ings; it called them to their Sunday 
worship, and it timed their sad pro- 
cessions from the house of mourning 
to the grave. 


THE HORSE BLOCK. 


Another close companion of the 
Standing Order meeting house was 
the horse block. In early times, when 
the roads were poor and carriages 
were few, large numbers came to 





Horse Block 


meeting from the outlying sections of 
the parish either on foot or on horse- 
back. 

In the latter case, a horse often 
carried two persons; a man in 
front, seated upon a saddle, and a 
woman behind him upon a pillion. 
A moment’s reflection will make 
plain the difficulty of two persons 
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mounting or dismounting a horse 
from the ground. 

To facilitate this, a small platform 
was erected near the meeting house, 
about three feet high, and reached 
by a short flight of steps. From and 
upon this, mounting and dismounting 
was easy. 

An ancient survivor of one of these, 
formerly connected with the old 
Standing Order meeting house of 
Concord, is yet to be seen in a good 
state of preservation. It consists of 
a thin, round sheet of granite about 
eight feet in diameter, and as many 
inches thick. This was originally 
supported by a circular rough stone 
wall, and, as already stated, its upper 
surface was reached by a flight of 
rough stonesteps. Doctor Bouton tells 
us in his History of Concord that it 
was paid for by a joint contribution 
by the women of a pound of butter 
apiece. 


THE MEETING HOUSE STOVE. 


As long as the Standing Order meet- 
ing house continued such, it seldom 
if ever had any means of being 
warmed. Its capacious interior, 
high ceiling and numerous large 
windows, loosely fitted to their 
frames, were admirably adapted to 
an equalization of the winter tem- 
perature within its walls with that 
without. As few attendants upon its 
Sunday services possessed sufficient 
spiritual warmth to render them 
indifferent to the chills of the flesh, 
various additions of clothing rein- 
forced by small foot-stoves were 
utilized to render tolerable the rigor 
of the winter cold. 

Mr. Parker Pillsbury once remarked 
in the hearing of the writer that, in 
the meeting house in his native town 
of Henniker, he had seen Parson 
Sawyer conduct the Sunday service 
with his white and blue woolen mittens 
upon his hands. 

And, strange as it may seem, the 
physical vigor of a good portion of 
the attendants upon the religious 


1Coffin’s Hist. Boscawen, p. 238. 


services in these ancient sanctuaries, 
caused them to so like this penance of 
weekly suffering as to be opposed for 
a time to any relief therefrom. When, 
therefore, upon the invention of 
stoves, warming of the meeting house 
became practicable, propositions for 
their introduction were not infre- 
quently vigorously opposed. 

Various traditions of resolute con- 
tests have descended to the present 
day; some of them, doubtless, apoc- 
ryphal, some true, and all of them 
more or less characteristic of the pub- 
lic sentiment of the times and places 
of their alleged occurrence. 


According to one, in a certain meet- 
ing house in which a stove had been 
installed, great complaint was made 
at the close of the first service after 
its introduction, that it had rendered 
the atmosphere so oppressive as to 
destroy all enjoyment of the service. 
In answer thereto, attention was 
called by its friends to the offending 
agent, and it was found that the 
stove was a new one in which no fire 


had ever been kindled. 


Another is that a man oppposed to 
warming the meeting house, in which 
a stove had been set up, who occu- 
pied a wall pew near a window, 
climbed upon his seat at the close of 
the meeting and asked the audience 
to tarry for a short time that he 
might introduce a resolution for the 
removal of the stove, which had been 
placed in the center of the house; for 
the sufficient reason that it had driv- 
en all the cold in from the middle of 
the house to the sides, and that the 
wall pews had been made colder than 
they had ever been before. 


Should the authenticity of these 
stories appear in any way doubtful, 
the reader is respectfully referred to a 
third case, attested by the records of 
the Congregational Society of Web- 
ster, where, in a spirit of fairness 
characteristic of the people of that 
town, it was voted ‘‘To dispense with 
a fire in the stove the first Sabbath in 
each month during the cold season.’”! 
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THE HORSE SHED. 


A third adjunct to the Standing 
Order meeting house, devised during 
the later period of its development, 
when the use of carriages had become 
common, was the horse shed. This 
occupied a modest position in its near 
vicinity. The rough storms of rain, 
snow and wind in New Hampshire 
afforded slight excuse to our hardy 
forefathers for omitting the Sunday 
duty of “going to meeting.” On 
such days, when sheltered in the 
house of God, their better feelings 
were awakened to a care for their faith- 
ful animals standing without, exposed 
to the cold. To secure their protec- 
tion and comfort, the horse shed was 
devised and erected. 

It consisted of a long, narrow 
structure, open in front but closed at 
the ends and rear. Its length was 
determined by the number of its 
joint owners and its width by the 
number of feet required to cover its 
prospective occupants. Its roof was 
divided by its ridge line into two 
unequal sections, the rear one being 
a few feet the widest. Its interior 
was devoted to stalls some seven or 
eight feet wide, separated from one 
another by the transverse timbers 
supporting the back side and the 
roof. The sight of one of these sug- 
gested not only the comfort of the 
faithful beasts which they were built 
to shelter, but the humanity of the 
builders. 


THE INTERMISSION. 


In most New Hampshire towns, the 
Standing Order meeting house was, 
down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the only one. Fifty- 
two times a year it drew together at 
a common center, a large portion of 
the inhabitants from their several 
homes, sparsely scattered over the 
surrounding sections of the town- 
ship. Here they assembled each Sun- 
day, in attendance upon the two 
religious services of the day, the first 
of which was usually held in the fore- 
noon, from half past ten o’clock to 
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twelve, and the second, in the after- 
noon, from one to half past two. 

At the close of the morning service, 
the solemn formality hitherto pre- 
vailing was relaxed. The minister 
descended from his lofty pulpit to 
greet with cordiality his people. 
The members of the various families 
before segregated in their pews, were 
dispersed, and the congregation was 
converted into one informal assembly 
of men, women and children. Par- 
ties living far apart and seldom meet- 
ing elsewhere exchanged friendly sal- 
utations; interested inquiries as to 
welfare of mutual friends not pres- 
ent were made, and an esprit de corps 
was created which compacted the 
people of the township into one solid 
unity of sympathy and purpose; a 
result not confined to any one or to 
a limited number of towns, but expe- 
rienced substantially in all throughout 
the state. 

How far these simple intermission 
meetings contributed to the unity of 
feeling, which made possible at the 
opening the Revolutionary War, the 
execution of The Association Test 
agreement, is a matter of conjecture; 
but that they contributed thereto is 
one of certainty. Equally certain is it 
that they materially aided in awaken- 
ing that spirit of brotherhood enjoined 
by the second great commandment of 
God’s law and were important coad- 
jutors of the pulpit. 


THE ADVENT OF OTHER DENOMINA- 
TIONS. 


The history of New Hampshire 
shows but few dissenters to the faith 
of the Standing Order church during 
the first one hundred and fifty years 
following its settlement. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
however, and, in fact, a little before, 
these began to appear. The first on 
the ground were the Presbyterians, 
who organized their first church at 
Derry in 1719. Next in order came 
the Baptists, who established the 
first one of their denomination at 
Newton in 1756, and the Sandeman- 
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ians who, in 1763, gathered one of 
their faith at Portsmouth. In 1780, 
largely through the efforts of Benja- 
min Randall, a Freewill Baptist 
church was organized at New Dur- 
ham, and the year following, 1781, 
the Universalists formed the first one 
of their denomination at Portsmouth. 
The next year, 1782, the Shakers set- 
tled families at Canterbury and 
Enfield. Ten years later, 1795, the 
Methodists established their first 


borders no less than eleven different 
denominations in 1800:— 

1. That of the Standing Order, for 
whose support all the ratable polls 
and property in the state were assessed 
and, 

2. Those of the other ten, above 
mentioned, maintained by the vol- 
untary contributions of the several 
parties connected therewith. These 
claimed that, inasmuch as they were 
dissenters to the doctrines of the 








Hopkinton Congregational Church—Fourth Type 


society at Chesterfield, and were fol- 
lowed in 1800 by the Christians, who 
gathered their first church at Ports- 
mouth. 

Besides these and antedating them, 
were two small bodies of Episcopalians 
and Quakers. The former of these 
had erected a chapel in Portsmouth 
as early as 1638, and the latter had 
formed a society at Seabrook, in 
1701. 

It will be seen by the foregoing 
that New Hampshire, with a popula- 
tion of 214,000, had within her 


Standing Order, they should be 
excused from aiding in their support. 
But their claims were for many years 
unavailing and gave rise to animated 
discussions, often heated, but with 
no satisfactory results. In 1819, 
however, the long-sought relief was 
attained by the passage by the Leg- 
islature of an Act popularly known 
as the Toleration Act. 


THE TOLERATION ACT. 


The Toleration Act, so called,' 
disestablished the Standing Order 


1 An act in amendment of an act entitled an act for regulating towns and town officers, passed February 8, Anno Domini 1791.” 
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church, which thereafter became a 
simple denominational church, like 
all others within the state. As a 
result, since the members of these 
were drawn more or less from its 
membership, its audiences were so 
diminished that many of its meeting 
houses were found too large for 
convenient use. 

Consequently, some of them were 
converted into two-story structures 
by the extension of their gallery 
floors to their side walls. Thus mod- 
ified, they were thereafter severally 
occupied, one part by the church and 
the other by the town. Some were 
abandoned altogether and succeeded 
by new one-story buildings propor- 
tioned in size to the number of their 
anticipated occupants. 

A few of these ancient Standing 
Order meeting houses still remain, 
but little changed externally; glorious 
in white paint, whose lofty bell towers 
bear spires pointing Heavenward. 
Their long rows of many-paned win- 
dows, loosely fitted to their frames, 
remind one that, in the distant 
winters of church and state, spiritual 
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warmth waged many a long contest 
with physical cold, which continued 
until terminated by the introduction 
of the stove. 

They also call to mind the long and 
hard-fought contests for equal relig- 
ious rights, resulting, as before stated, 
in the disestablishment of the estab- 
lished church. 

And they remind us too of the 
sectarian strife which, at times, has 
characterized the denominational 
period, caused largely by sharp dis- 
criminations as to doctrines. Of late, 
happily, these seem to have been 
abating, possibly from the discovery 
that upon vital questions, the con- 
testants had found themselves in 
substantial accord and that their 
real differences related largely to 
matters of speculative theology. 

And farther still are we reminded 
that religion has ever been progres- 
sive; from the distant past, when 
truth and purity and brotherly love 
were less regarded than now, and 
that our denominational period marks 
a necessary era in its evolution. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD 
By L. J. H. Frost 


Slowly sank the sun adown the western 

Sky; his weary footsteps seemed to linger 

On their homeward journey, as if he loved 
The sunny southland, better even than 

The shining west that with cheeks all glowing 
And lips of crimson waited to greet him. 
Perhaps t’was pity staid his footsteps, for 

He lingered on a field all gory,—wet 


With human blood. 


His rosy beams grew paler 
While he gazed upon the broad-spread carnage; 
Sad results of an unholy human 
Avarice; and of passions fiend-like; or, 
Of a vain ambition that forever 
Urges on its votaries toward that 
Vortex by fate created to destroy 
The hopes of mortals, making shipwreck of 


The soul. 
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On that red field lay many an 
Upturned face with pain distorted. Eyes that 
Closed not with the death pang; lips open but 
Yet motionless, through which had quickly sprung 
The immortal spirit, as the caged bird 
Leaps forth from his prison house when careless 
Childhood has the door unbound. 


Old and young 
Were there all silent; and the lingering 
Sunbeams kissed a last adieu alike upon 
The care-worn wrinkled brow, and cheek of manly 
Beauty. Fathers were there, and brothers, and 
The brave lover whose cold hand yet clasped the 
Shadows of his spirit’s idol; all were 
Sleeping,—a long, deep dreamless sleep. Nor could 
The signal of the loudly beating drum, 
Or thunder of the whole artillery, 
Bring them to conscious life again. 


Here was 
The humanity of man; all cold and 
Lifeless, like the fiery charger that close 
Beside him, with glaring eye, distended 
Nostril and protruding tongue, panted his 
Life away; an hour ago, how proudly 
Bore he on his fearless rider to the 
Bloody conflict But his work is ended. 


On the morrow into many 
A home will dark-winged sorrow enter, as 
The swift-footed messenger brings tidings 
Of the dead. And friends will gather round him 
Waiting anxiously to listen to the 
Sad tale of woe that their own hearts have half 
Mistrusted; but they wait not long; too soon 
The dread words fall upon unwilling 
Ears, and eyes are deluged with the flood of grief 
That now o’erwhelms the soul! While hearts are wildly 
Beating, aching, breaking, that even at 
The ery of ‘Victory! Victory!” will 
Not cease their moan. 


God of the battle-field! 
From her home in heaven let gentle Peace 
Come down and dwell with mortals. Then shall man 
Learn war no more. 
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THE OLD PLATTS BLOCK ON DOVER 
LANDING 


By Lydia A. Stevens 


Nearly one hundred years ago, the 
huge flatiron building on Dover 
Landing, commonly called the Platts 
Block, was erected. Why—it is hard 
to understand. Business was waning 
in that locality, and men who had 
acquired money on the river-front 
were beginning to invest it elsewhere. 


ity. Its shipping interest furnished a 
stirring episode in the history of 
Dover, and life down there from 1785 
to 1835 appears to have been a ro- 
mance, laced and plaited with material 
prosperity. 

One likes to dream of what might 
have been could the river front have 




















Platts Block, Dover Landing 


Very soon the structure named had 
a challenge in the large brick school- 
house, now for many years known as 
The Sherman. But the building spirit 
rose no higher, and these two monu- 
ments alone mark the Landing’s 
early craving of body and mind. 
Apparently, the Landing of today is 
not destined to win unique fame. 

This section played a prominent 
part once upon a time. For fifty 
years it was the seat of Dover activ- 





grown merely as a greater Dover. 
Had the ancient lower river channel 
been a little wider and deeper, it is 
highly probable that artificial opera- 
tions would have enabled this part of 
the town to maintain its distinction. 

Today, on both sides of the water- 
way, public and private enterprise 
would be manifest. In spite of rail- 
roads, where now stand shabby and 
decaying buildings, reminders of old- 
time briskness, there would be cus- 
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tom house quarters, warehouses, 
counting rooms, stores, churches, 
well-kept residences, banks, school- 
houses, offices, and accompanying 
evidences of wellbeing. 

But no writer of local tales, though 
the spell of the antiquated quarter be 
upon him, can hope to picture its 
glowing past. The material is not at 
hand for a sketch of the period, or 
story about the old-fashioned toilers, 
who kept things moving between 
Dover, Boston, and the West Indies. 
There are few printed sources of 
information—even reminiscences are 
lacking. It is altogether too late to 
gather the dates, facts, and details. 
The development ceased to be import- 
ant, when business men were forced 
to turn their backs on the river. The 
great flatiron is left in some sort of 
dignity—the rest ismade up of tumble- 
down houses and rotting wharves. 

When Hosea Sawyer, of a well- 
known Garrison Hill family, con- 
cluded to put his savings into a block 
of stores with commodious dwelling 
apartments overhead, he chose the 
commanding junction of Main and 
Portland streets, then called Lafay- 
ette Square. The lot was of granite 
formation, and very difficult to re- 
duce to a proper level. It would 
seem that he did not realize that the 
compact part of the town was slowly 
stretching into the open fields. He 
still had faith that the little space 
inclosed within such close boundaries 
as Tuttle Square through Central 
Street and Central Square to Franklin 
Square; thence by way of Main Street 
to Washington Square, and along 
Washington and Central Streets to 
point begun at, would for many 
years allow full scope for active busi- 
ness men. And, of course, he did 
not foresee that railroads would soon 
put a check on the chances of time 
and tide. He lived tosee the Landing’s 
predominance fade away, and when 
the dream of making Dover a perma- 
nent port of entry, and a post for 
the traffic of open sea and the ‘‘Great 
North Country” also lost its glamor, 
gloom settled over the Landing. It 


shortly became what it is now, a 
well-nigh deserted section, appearing 
to the best advantage by moonlight. 
Then a shade akin to resignation 
crept over old man Sawyer’s face, 
and in a little while he was dead. 
But his brick block, made to last 
from generation to generation, still 
holds itself erect, sturdy and strong. 
For many years it has been a part 
of the John L. Platts estate. 

In the old days the building caught 
the sun from every angle, and from 
every window there was a fine range 
of view. The east side looked down 
on the winding river, the shipyards, 
overhanging warehouses, outgoing 
and incoming packets, heavily laden 
barges, and the swift-oared boats. In 
the foreground appeared stores, mov- 
ing oxteams, drays, carts, the invit- 
ing tavern, and beyond the high 
ground of Pine Hill. Westward the 
afternoon light spread like a gossamer 
veil over the harsh outlines of the 
growing mills. Until 1840 the married 
accountants and salesmen occupied 
the apartments, and no more desir- 
able dwellings were to be found in 
town. 

Between the quick rise and natural 
fall of a building—betwixt its disuse 
and ruin—there is frequently a long 
interval. This space of time, marked 
by the entrance of the first occupants, 
the exit of the last, and its final dis- 
organization, excites tender human 
feeling. But in this case the build- 
ing has not fallen, we have no list of 
its inmates, nor knowledge of their 
standing in town, and the human rela- 
tions of all save the builder and the 
help he employed are wanting. The 
visible part of the building has record 
in the tax-collector’s books, but the 
invisible part is lost. 

Fortunately, the man who got 
together the money, and whose mind 
conceived the enterprise, left a writ- 
ten record showing the names and 
crafts of the men he employed, and 
in many cases the number of hours 
each worked, and the sum paid. 
There is also an itemized account of 
expenditure for material used, to- 
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gether with the cost of lot. The 
whole affords unusual insight into 
the Dover laboring life of fourscore 
years ago. Of course, we should like 
to know what the men, who built 
the largest and costliest house on the 
Landing, did outside their humdrum 
working hours. This is denied to us. 
And it would be interesting to know 
how they divided religiously, socially 
and politically; how their wives and 
daughters spent their spare time—if 
they had any—what books were read; 
among the men, who was the close 
hunks and who the spendthrift; 
what the children got out of the com- 
mon schools, and whether the poverty 
of that day was more hopeless than 
that of now. In this, also, we are 
disappointed. Of some other things 
we can infer much. During the long 
years, there have been marriages, 
births and deaths within the walls of 
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the building. Good fortune and mis- 
fortune have been in attendance. 
But the wedding bells sounded a long 
time ago; the christenings are for- 
gotten; and the dead will never leave 
their graves to go wandering idly 
about at night, frightening living 
people, and setting the Landing dogs 
a-howling. 

The Building is, in a way, like any 
other timeworn shelter for human 
beings. It does not require much 
imagination to feel that the souls and 
faces of dead inmates linger about 
the premises; that something will 
remain after the bricks have been 
torn down; impalpable, indefinable, 
spectral. Something that will whis- 
per of the distant past. If there 
exists another full and minute state- 
ment of the cost of a private building 
of equal or greater size in Dover, its 
resting place is unknown. 


EXPENSE OF BUILDING 


My Brick Block 
on Dover Landing. 


Lor. 


Purchased March 1, 1822.............0.000. 


POP TT TTT CT TeTT TTT TT TT $715.00 


Toots Bovuagnt. 


3 wheelbarrows, 4 crowbars, 3 pickaxes........ 
6 hoes, 5 shovels, cast steel & blister.......... 


imikasptevekeieeans 34.17 


25.84 60.01 


DIGGING AND BLOWING OUT CELLAR AND STONING. 
David Rollins, John Bryce, Charles Wentworth, Nathan Church, John 
Petingill, Ben Young, Timothy Brewster, William Stevens, Simeon 
Low, Joseph Lampe, Joseph Dolloff, Joseph Furber, worked in all 


i cacccew en ckancke el 1emetnnks 
Spirits served to these men................. 
John Ham, hauling away gravel............. 
Hiram Rollins, surveying lot................. 
I I I a sais kao dv-sknececncosen 
Levi Sawyer, blacksmith work.............. 
John Waldron, - rc Oo ee 
Israel Estes, “s wa CT eee 
Joseph Furber, 9 casks powder & labor...... 
Bart. Wentworth, hauling rocks............. 
Benja. L. Colby, ” PT) cee cake wees 
Jacob Wentworth, “ 7 wteennbeetaey 
Amos White, 38 loads Pe eevee eee 
Joseph Chesley, 7 “ ma re 
James Whitehouse, laying cellar walls. ...... 
Sally Wentworth, boarding laborers......... 
Simeon Low..... 
Pg err 


Nat. Lamos, ” 


(ciecaweawrnseee setae 200.72 
Whia<~iadaaiee tented 43.50 
Nii seseieenneseseSe 1.60 
K(iaTeissiaspeceseens 1.33 
(bab aeeenaneeeipennes 6.23 
bossa. aes smescnusieges 28.32 
sastaasdsaaeetweseu 13.68 
hkah ae peeeidedGhewad 2.40 
MTerCr rT TT rere TT 40.46 
hesnensdawerkbsedenen 2.50 
Hii.ineieenaeaweae 10.00 
pitersiaveentanseeken 5.00 
sindeckh <aaeineeeeeae 30.00 
sabe ataeseesoavenesan 12.50 
errevrTririv ere Tt 123.30 
TTT OTT CTT Te TTT 88 . 26 
ETE Pere Tere Ter TTT 2.18 


RECO 6 66 O:e.6'O 8 a 68:66 6:40:56 
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HeEwn Strong, [Nctupine CELLAR Door Steps & CuRBSTONE. 


IIR 0-6. ntpvdadasnwe nok dnirased Cakenerieddnaiad yen $531.30 
I G0 bbe eked ned e kee ety Aes bbws od aOUERERERS 3.80 
EEC TETT ETRE OCCT TE TOT CT TC 3.00 
Eph. Locke, drilling hb ROR daeeedd en eeeee ae .50 
Pe ek eee cnddcn es denaeiete denne 1.80 
Brick BiL.s. 
ee Ha FOO GIs 6568.66: 5e en eecsedeienssdeewews 530.46 
ee ee, “Se Eis. iwc e wawewacwawereeceneawa 181.12 
SR bias dr ccwensecscucukaneseeanwes 273.48 
ee SU es SION I ov. iaicciwssasnewasececspilunds 9.00 
wees Fearn, LUO Gor MOO nai oo oe kc vic viees ceccescuessive 4.50 


Mason Work. 


James Whitehouse, laying brick & setting stone..................... 558 . 37 
EE Te Tee CCT UTTER ES Tee eT Tere Tree 210.00 

75 loads sand and 4 bushels hair..............0...ecccececees 19.55 
ee UN IN 6 ih6 is Kea nne do cdtcnceuwiweeewuweres 5.63 
William Ransom, shovelling gravel.................ccceeeeeeeeeees 1.50 
co cee ce ee ee eee eee eee eee 49.02 
Benja. 8. Colby, I I eT son si ois ic actin doecnndenn’s 41.14 
Jake Wentworth as Re  4taxkdvsakenenedeeweeiay 6.76 
John Ham, - A een ctidhs wane eneneeekes 11.65 
Joshua Wentworth, ” ico TTT) ToC TTC Te 3.34 
Rh iin ns ckeRbivbanacaneerawnandeseeenweens 15.00 

FRAME &c. 

37,876 ft. timber frame & raised at $1214 per m................0005 473.45 
ERS ccickaccicvcdtededduketewescearceweaw 792.40 
NEE TCC T LOTTO ECT OT 9.12 
itn sd cebibewes dcecaknddadetennane acacadweeite 110.00 
TN Sorina wearin eae pens cena nc eter kee 20.00 
ee We Gat OHI 6. ok sidkkc i eke dcedcnwrconwses's 6.00 
Bought 2,135 Ibs. cut nails & 64 lbs. pennyweights.................. 184.60 
ey ee ee ee ee ee eT 7.77 

re es EOE ees NII «ooo s vende savewenscadasess 72.93 
EEE CTE ORE CT PTT TET POT EPO R TT CC rT 174.97 
Lead conductors & paint brushes... ............cccecccececees 6.67 
EES iditicddseciedeicnddsneeseschecesutaredeemies 84.64 

CARPENTERS. 

Sam Woodman and hands 18214 days................eceeeeee ewes 243.74 
| SESE eee Tey y eee er Tee TET ee PTET err e er TT 183.50 
John Edrue & son Thomas, 266 3-8 dayS.............seeeeeeeeees 438 . 64 
Moses Woodman & boy 20% D neue esd dR KORE 11.96 
Eph. Wentworth & hands 143% W ceui aie haeubweeGawene ene 125.54 
Jonothan Robinson 784% T wihadneewe ween weaved 84.50 
John Jones 39% © KH wanweddotmbunswemankiceke 49.21 
Morris Perkins 12 © pin kienew ed eeS EAREAVERTA 13.55 
Samuel Brown 27 Po niet eae wad ana Eat 18.00 
John Lewis 414 ee re Ee 3.00 
Daniel D. Williams 19 F Scan h dan ahw eee enlls 20.50 
Alva Edgerly 2014 ”  cummpvdseieeomenianw ena 13.67 
Joseph Coleman 15 ” cawdcivatakedasiicelauiianad 13.75 


William Wood 241% a 21.57 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeee 


$540. 40 


998 . 56 


921.96 


1942.55 
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The Old Platts Block on Dover Landing 21 


Stephen Dudley 17 GIR 5 00h te tnideraewenees $17.00 
Daniel Swain 36% W . edness saaereteeeeenlen 17.38 
Ebenezer Parsons 2914 OT pathiandekbsceetneweurn 24.75 
John Roberts 2 ETT TEC ree eT 1.87 
Daniel Hayes, doorframes & sashes................ccecccececeecces 109.73 
Bi. Fs Sa a Ga oc i i esp inca shar aenesesciadases 56.33 
sack hen oe6ce ck emneeenseaeeealaes 12.00 

en NE SING 64.65 660 psd csdadcsunndedasdcesscsanaoawebe 40.00 $1,520.00 

SUNDRIES. 

Stephen Toppan, closet furnishings................... cece cee eeees 52.28 
William Stackpole, setting doorframes...................00eceeeeee 6.75 
Blinds for dwelling apartments..............cccccccccccccccces 16.00 
SE a Car CI isk bo ee kn ne be kwi ce ctbacccsdacissnens 30.46 
Mrs. Eliza Joy, III ais os vccvccciw sewer nanan 25.71 
Mrs. Sally Wentworth, - Te ee eT ere Te ee ee eee 35.13 
Sam Woodman, ” ET Tr ee er ee 13.54 
Ss Tes SA CU Is ons cv ceccccccascvecensonncgasces 15.00 
IN 360 wa ved vewnned ds ancadcageceuaneeses 99.18 
"=. SaeinsanAnaceusenenseeateaseanaenaes 10.79 
Fg RC Pe Tore ee Perr eee eT er tre 61.25 
RE” Shae Naaawewinrdhbenesasinbcenensess 9.68 
putting on 63 rolls paper..............ccccccecces 50.25 
OEE - Fs ey NS 5 oan sc ckccc eres dcckstecocanrcvcnaenes 92.95 
SE Fre, TIN Os oo occa ciiccisdiecadiccviarsouns 7.32 
Lewis Clements, ” Y  4enigke desis ican een ieee eae 9.11 
Se Te I ines. 4. Sine ve evant dacevenescantius 19.50 
CTT TCE TTT T TE CCT EO TTIT CET TTC TET 10.66 
French & Stockbridge, setting posts ................cccceeeeeeeeecs 25.50 
Stephen P. Palmer, laying brick sidewalk....................000005 10.25 
ee I 6:4 5s ob 05a pre nnxdecknincdssonweas 128.26 
Bought 2 doors for easterly stores & stoves and funnel............... 24.13 
ee a I sii sinks Wao e REN atdnk nines e15essenenssasncanies 3.67 
Bought 4 blinds for bow corner chamber...................02.0000 12.19 
Pratl Taw Cele PORE & POONER, 6 o.oo coc vc cencccccccccesccsees 5.00 
Locks for bow windows & rear & front doors. ................00000- 13.00 

COR BR, UT, CI i a ose oon div cccvnnsadcaweadanccvecaes 50.60 838.16 

DiaGiIne AND BLowinG out LEDGE AND Buritpina WALL Back oF STorRE. 

EEE TCE TT CTT eT TEP TCT Tee re eee. 183.02 
NE NN 6 6 8:60 05 08 thas sr dandesnvexensneexnsedoeeeewes 84.67 
RE CUTAN GE WONG TONID, oo. nia kc cc deceedentiacccsncctacasece 307 . 26 

CUNO NIU CI dive siveasetidieniessecniaweyadeuiencnens 38.00 612.95 


My own labor & expense, estimated at $243.40 not included. Total 


$8 , 766.26 
Dover, N, H., Dec. 25, 1825. 


Hosea SAWYER. 





THE POINT OF VIEW 


By Georgiana Rogers 
Just change your point of view 
Is all you have to do, 
And then all things will come your way; 
You cannot change a motion 
But you can chamge your notion— 
And therefore make night seem like day. 





BLUESTOCKING QUEENS OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY 


By Fred Myron Colby 


The eighteenth century has not 
inaptly been termed woman’s cen- 
tury. Certainly not for a long time, 
if ever before did the gentler sex ex- 
ercise a more potent influence in art, 
in politics, in literature than during 
those interesting decades between the 
last English revolution and the close 
of the Napoleonic wars. All estab- 
lished barriers seemed to have been 
thrown down, and women rushed for- 
ward to rule or to guide in the courts 
of kings and in the salons of philoso- 
phers. European politics for a hun- 
dred years were directed, for weal or 
woe, by the soft, facile hands and 
intriguing brains of women—of a 
Maintenon, a Pompadour, a Maria 
Theresa, a Catherine, a Roland, or a 
Caroline Bonaparte. The history of 
these political Amazons and patriotic 
heroines is familiar to every reader. 
We wish to glance more particularly, 
at this time, at those women of gen- 
tler lines and more beneficent im- 
pulses, the Bluestocking Queens of 
England. 

By this title of Bluestocking 
Queens we do not mean so much to 
designate those women like Hannah 
More, Madame d’ Arblay and Mad- 
ami de Stael, as those fair entertain- 
ers whose salons were the literary and 
art centers of the century—women who 
did a “bit of the blue” themselves, 
indeed, without winning any high 
rank in literature, in fact the social 
queens of the Bohemian world. 

The first literary meetings in the 
mother country are believed to have 
been held by a woman—that Hor- 
tensia Mancini, niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin of France and favorite of 
Charles II of England, who assembled 
in her apartments at St. James men 
of letters, among whom Dryden, Wy- 
cherly, St. Evremond and De Grain- 
mont figured. But learned as she 


undoubtedly was, and a patron of 
scholars and poets, the Duchess of 
Mazarin can scarcely claim to be a 
queen of bluestockings. This emi- 
nence belongs first to a very different 
sort of a woman—none other than 
that eccentric, witty, bellicose beauty, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, so 
famous for being at first the idol and 
afterwards the abomination of Alex- 
ander Pope. 

Born in the last decade of the pre- 
ceding century, Mary Pierrepont grew 
up in the midst of that revival of art 
and letters which distinguished the 
reign of Queen Anne—an epoch that 
is linked forever in the minds of 
scholars and historians with those 
other brilliant periods, the age of 
Pericles, the Augustan age, the age of 
Leo X, the age of Elizabeth. Her 
first debut in society was character- 
istic of the manners of the time, and 
singularly auspicious. When she was 
a child of eight, her father, the Earl 
of Kingston, a member of the Kit- 
Kat Club, proposed her as his toast. 
The company of wits, poets and states- 
men demurred, on the plea that they 
had never seen her. “Then you 
shall,” cried her father, determined 
to carry out the joke; and the pretty, 
fair-haired child, who had even then 
considerable spirit and a good degree 
of vanity, was brought in. She was 
received with acclamations, and the 
bonbons and kisses with which she 
was overwhelmed were typical of the 
admiration she was destined to 
receive later. 

This girl lived to become the live- 
liest, wittiest and severest woman of 
her time, celebrated for her Oriental 
travels, her charming letters, and, 
more than all else, her association 
with the men and women who con- 
stitute that golden era of wit and lit- 
erattre. Naturally of a strong mind 
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and acute understanding, those mas- 
culine qualities were strengthened 
through association with the man she 
married—Edward Wortley Mon- 
tagu, who was intimate with Addi- 
son, Congreve and Steele, and was a 
favorite of Sir Robert Walpole, by 
whose influence he was sent on an 
important mission to Turkey. After 
their return, Lady Mary, having won 
fame by her letters, and holding 
court favor by her wit and beauty, 
was, perhaps, the most prominent 
lady in English society. At the per- 
suasion of Pope, who was deeply in 
love with the “‘Wortley eyes,” her 
husband was induced to buy a house 
at Twickenham and there, and at 
their city residence at Cavendish 
Square, Lady Mary was the center of 
a distinguished circle. Gay, Swift, 
Bathurst, Bolingbroke, Chesterfield— 
the Philip Stanhope who wrote the 
famous letters of his heir, Lord Her- 
vey and Pope constantly surrounded 
her, and of her own sex there were the 
Princess of Wales, Caroline Wilhel- 
mina Dorothea, afterwards queen of 
England, Mrs. Selwyn, Miss Bellen- 
den, Miss Howe and Mary Lepell, 
afterwards Lady Hervey. 

Another frequent visitor was Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, the artist, who, at 
Pope’s solicitation, painted a portrait 
of Lady Mary in her Turkish cos- 
tume, which she describes in one of 
her letters. This dress was truly 
magnificent, and became her figure 
marvelously well. We can imagine 
little Pope hovering about the artist 
in raptures as he wrought the sem- 
blance of that almost faultless form 
and arch, spirited face with the cele- 
brated eyes, upon the canvas, gazing 
first at the original and then at the 
likeness, while he jotted down the 
verses which he gave to his idol on 
this occasion: 

“The playful smile around the dimpled 

mouth, 

The happy air of majesty and truth, 

So would I draw (but oh! ’tis vain to try, 

My narrow genius does the power deny). 


The equal luster of the heavenly mind, 


When every grace with every virtue’s 
joined, 


Learning not vain and wisdom not severe, 

With greatness easy and with wit sincere, 

With just description show the soul 
divine, 

And the whole princess in my work should 
shine.” 


Somewhat different was the senti- 
ment of these lines from the brutal 
satires he afterwards vented on his 
entertainer. 

Pope was probably the most gifted 
man of that crowd which gathered 
around the bluestocking queen, but 
he was quick and vitriolic in temper. 
His mean appearance—for he was a 
pygmy in size, humpbacked and 
squint-eyed—made him morbidly 
sensitive. He indulged in a real pas- 
sion for his beautiful ‘princess,’ 
and it is said that he at last made her 
a declaration in person. It seemed so 
utterly ridiculous that Lady Mary 
received it with a burst of laughter, 
which, though well deserved, was 
sufficiently rude, and was an affront 
that Pope never forgave. Hencefor- 
ward he was her enemy, and was 
guilty of much petty spite in his treat- 
ment of her. 

For twenty years Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu held court in Cavendish 
Square, or at Twickenham. The old 
Duchess of Marlborough and Henry 
Fielding were sometimes her guests, 
and on Sunday, she received the 
whole court society of London, keep- 
ing those she liked to supper. 
But she was not in sympathy with 
the English manners of that day, and 
her plain speech made her other ene- 
mies beside Pope. In 1739 she re- 
tired to the continent where she lived 
many years. After the death of her 
husband, in 1761, she returned to 
England and took an apartment in 
George Street, Hanover Square. In 
that house she died the following 
year, of cancer. 


Our next bluestocking queen was 
an intimate friend of Lady Mary’s, 
and though perhaps not more lovely 
in person was altogether a more lova- 
ble woman. She was Lady Hervey— 
the former Mary .Lepell, maid of 
honor to the Princess of Wales, and 
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who with Mary Bellenden was a 
favorite of Pope from first to last. 
The “lovely Lepell,’ as she was 
called, married, when very young, 
Lord Hervey, son of the first Earl of 
Bristol. At the court of the Princess 
Caroline at Richmond, she indulged 
her taste for letters and literary con- 
versation in preference to frivolous 
employments; and, after her mar- 
riage, she assembled around her a 
circle of wits, scholars, beauties, and 
men of fashion whose minds rose 
somewhat above the dull trivialities 
of an ordinary court. She was a 
much more gracious hostess than 
Mary Wortley Montagu, her man- 
ners being termed by Lord: Wharn- 
cliffe, ‘easy, gentle and exquisitely 
pleasing.”” Her good sense was so 
prominent a feature of her character 
that it became, as life went on, al- 
most proverbial. 

Lord Hervey, her husband, who 
was a valetudinarian and a notori- 
ous gallant, though a scholar and a 
man of parts, is said to have admired 
Lady Mary Montague equally with 
his own wife, but no breath of scan- 
dal ever touched the fair fame of 
Lady Hervey. It was a scandalous 
age, everything was coarse and im- 
moral; books, letters and poetry par- 
took of the characteristic of the age, 
and even personal character was 
affected by it. In Lady Hervey’s 
drawing rooms were seen such men as 
Sir Robert Walpole, Chesterfield, and 
later Beau Nash and Horace Wal- 
pole, and such ladies as Lady Suf- 
folk and the Duchess of Queensberry, 
besides the strictly literati. Lord 
Chatham, Pulteney, Lord North, 
Dean Swift and other notable char- 
acters of the day mingled there to- 
gether in social chat, and the charm- 
ing hostess could talk divinity with 
Hoadley, sentiment with Fielding, 
poetry with Young, Continental 
travel with Nash and Horace Wal- 
pole, and the world—the great world 
which she knew so well—with Ches- 
terfield. This she could do and hold 
her own with each and all of them. 


It is not a difficult task to conjure 
up that circle of wits, statesmen, lit- 
eratt and beauties that gathered 
around this queen—the gentlemen in 
their long waist coats, broad-skirted 
coats stiffened with wire, loose 
breeches and long hose, their big 
shoe buckles, their ruffs, their volu- 
minous wigs and their snuff boxes; 
the grand dames in high peaked 
stays, hooped skirts, looped petti- 
coats, flowing sleeves, small gypsy 
caps, low hair, patches and powder. 
What topics they discussed—Rich- 
ardson’s last novel, the latest im- 
ported French fashion, the victories 
of Frederick of Prussia, the cam- 
paigns of the Seven Year’s War, Gray’s 
poems, Hogarth’s paintings, and a 
hundred and one subjects that were 
then gossip and news and have now 
become crystallized into history. 

Lady Hervey’s entertainments con- 
tinued to be a feature of London 
society nearly to the time of her death, 
for as late as 1765, we find Horace 
Walpole writing an amusing apology 
to her for his absence from a recep- 
tion at her house. She died three 
years later, and was_ sincerely 
mourned by a host of friends whom 
her friendliness, good breeding and 
amiable temper attached to her. 

Any one at all familiar with the 
literary life of the middle and latter 
part of the last century, knows that 
there was no more distinguished re- 
treat of the muses than Streatham 
House, where Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi, 
through a long lifetime, dispensed 
hospitality with no stinted hand. 
The very names of Thrale and Strea- 
tham summon up the shades of the 
worthy brewer and his short, plump, 
beautiful wife, of “‘little Burney,”’ and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of David Gar- 
rick and Edmund Burke, of Oliver 
Goldsmith and Arthur Murphy, and 
Topham Beauclerk and Samuel John- 
son, and we can picture them sitting 
around the well-spread board, or 
clustering in the cosy parlors around 
the steaming urn, calling each other 
by their Christian names and sipping 
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the beverage that cheers but does not 
inebriate. And if we could have 
looked into the old mansion after all 
of them, or nearly all of them, had 
gone to their rest, we might have seen 
their portraits, limned by Reynolds 
himself, hanging round and gazing 
benignly at those of the master and 
mistress of the house. ‘ :; ‘\ 

It was the very year, or the year 
before, Horace Walpole wrote his 
letter of excuse to Lady Hervey that 
Mrs. Thrale first made the acquaint- 
ance of Samuel Johnson, the prince of 
litterateurs in England for a quarter of 
a century. Mr. Thrale and his wife 
had a penchant for literary people, 
and now the company at Streatham 
which had always been remarkable 
for their eminence and worth, was 
invariably marked by the presence of 
the great Samuel in his scratch wig, 
black, single-breasted coat, loose 
breeches, black stockings, “ill drawn 
drawn up,” and a pair of huge shoes 
always untied. For more than six- 
teen years Johnson was a familiar 
guest at Streatham and during nearly 
half that time he was a constant par- 
taker of the Thrale hospitality. 

Mrs. Thrale, a bustling, energetic, 
little precieuse, always appeared to 
the greatest advantage at her conver- 
saziones, exhibiting tact, grace, good 
breeding and a forgetfulness of self 
that was really remarkable in a pretty, 
flattered, talented woman. She had 
unbounded loquacity, however, and 
sometimes she and the learned levia- 
than had a “set to” that was not 
always to the doctor’s advantage. 
At one of these tilts he termed her 
an ‘‘insect,”’ but there was no one in 
the world who was so kind and gentle 
to the learned and blameless hypo- 
chrondiac as was this ‘‘insect.’”’? She 
soothed and flattered him; her spirits 
cheered him, and her hospitality 
changed altogether the life and habits 
of a man whose only relaxation had 
been a tavern, and whose home was 
either aden in the Temple or a dun- 
geon in Bolt Court. Johnson once 
confessed to Goldsmith that he owed 


his escape from lunacy to the atten- 
tions of his kind hostess. 

At Streatham Johnson was the 
‘King of the beasts,” ‘although all the 
famous men and women of England 
met there, one time or another. At 
the evening receptions one would 
always have seen him sitting near 
Mrs. Thrale, his scrofula-marked 
countenance and convulsive move- 
ments, to say nothing of his dogmatic 
manners, making him no comfort- 
able neighbor. Boswell, his future 
biographer, is near by, a young man 
with a comic-serious face and imper- 
turbable good humor. And there 
would sit Reynolds, mild and placid, 
listening with his ear trumpet, and 
quite as good a talker as a listener. 
Oliver Goldsmith’s odd little figure, 
clothed in the gayest of waistcoats 
and breeches, and Edmund Burke’s 
grand, saturnine features, and David 
Garrick’s rollicking countenance are 
marked objects; and Bennet Lang- 
ton and Topham Beauclerk, the fine 
gentlemen of the party—all these 
formed a group of the greatest inter- 
est in the art and literary world of 
that time. 

Several years after Johnson’s in- 
gress to the life at Streatham, Fanny 
Burney, than a young woman of 
twenty-six, whose first novel was just 
out, came to vary the scene. She and 
her hostess were soon on the best of 
terms, and it is interesting to know 
what the author of “Evelina” thought 
of the “‘insect.”’ ‘“‘She had a great 
deal of both good, and of not good, in 
common with Madame de Stael- 
Holstein,” she says, and she goes on 
to draw a comparison between the 
two, exalting her friend to the level 
of that extraordinary woman. ‘Their 
conversation,’ she declares, ‘‘was 
equally luminous, from the sources of 
their own fertile minds and from their 
splendid acquisitions from the works 
and acquirements of others.” 

Mr. Thrale died in 1781. Three 
years afterwards his widow married 
the Italian music teacher, Mr. Piozzi. 
Doctor Johnson and Miss Burney 
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gradually withdrew from Streatham, 
and another circle of people gathered 
at the old place, most of the wits and 
litterati thronging to Mrs. Montagu’s 
parlors at Portman Square. Mrs. 
Thrale-Piozzi did not give up enter- 
taining, but the old charm was gone 
with the distinguished lights who 
chose to shed their luminance else- 
where. 

The new star was queen of that 
titled and intellectual circle which 
has perhaps never been surpassed in 
England—the Bluestocking Club— 
which is said to have taken its name 
from the fact that Doctor Stilling- 
fleet, one of the habitues and an odd- 
ity and a sloven, always wore blue 
stockings. The expression was caught 
up, and les bas bleus has been used 
ever since as a soubriquet for all who 
assume the literary character. 

This bluestocking society must not 
be classed with that of the French 
Precieuses which gathered around 
Madame de Rambouillet in the palmy 
days of the Grand Monarque, which 
Moliere annihilated in his ‘“ Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules.”” The party did 
not consist strictly of literary per- 
sons, but was made up of wits, 
divines, actors, beaux, three or four 
learned women and several very 
pretty and agreeable ones. Knowl- 
edge was not paraded as such, and 
learning was not disfigured by ped- 
antry. Neither affectation nor lev- 
ity was premitted in this charmed 
circle. The presiding genius was a 
distinguished lady of society, a 
beauty, a wit, and, above all, a thor- 
oughly good and charming woman. 

Elizabeth Montagu, born Miss 
Robinson, was of Yorkshire descent, 
and received her early education 
under the tuition of the scholarly 
Dr. Conifers Middleton. Bright and 
precocious, she was regarded as a 
prodigy of learning and acquirements 
at fourteen. But she loved society 
as well as books, and after her mar- 
riage she became a recognized leader 
in the fashionable world. Her hus- 
band died in 1755, leaving her, at the 


age of thirty-five, immensely wealthy 
and still beautiful. She is described 
at this time as a person of the middle 
stature, with a slight stoop; her face 
was oval with high-arched brows, 
beautiful dark blue eyes, a clear, deli- 
cate complexion, and dark brown hair 
that she wore clustering over her 
throat and face. 

From this time to nearly the day of 
her death, Mrs. Montagu appears to 
belong to society. Her house began 
to be a center of learning and fashion. 
The wit, the scholar, the politician, 
the critic and the orator, crowded 
around her. She had all society to 
choose from, but she chose her 
friends for their merits, not for their 
station. She was on intimate terms 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the most 
learned woman of her time in Eng- 
land, the poet Young, Lord and 
Lady Boscawen, the Burneys, James 
Beattie, Doctor Stillingfleet, Lord 
Lytton, Hannah More, Mrs. Darner, 
and Burke and Johnson. Garrick and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds were among 
those who honored and visited her. 

For nearly twenty years the origi- 
nal Bluestocking Club flourished in 
its vigor at Mrs. Montagu’s. It was 
the leading literary and social center 
in England. Hume and Gibbons 
were about the only literary men of 
note who did not belong to that bril- 
liant circle. Everybody else went to 
Portman Square, and it was the ambi- 
tion of every rising litteratuer to be 
present at these entertainments. 
They were very mixed assemblies, no 
doubt, for the noblest ladies in Eng- 
land sat side by side with the sons of 
butchers and grocery dealers; but 
eminence of any sort was welcomed 
by this bluestocking queen, and all 
were equal at Montagu House. 

Mrs. Montagu did a bit of blue her- 
self. Asa writer she was respectable, 
and her ‘“‘Essay on Shakespeare” 
was pronounced by Doctor Beattie a 
most elegant piece of criticism. Her 
conversational talents were brilliant, 
and as a hostess she was unsurpassed. 
Every year until her death added to 
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her enlarging circle of votaries. In 
the latter part of the century, how- 
ever, after the death of Johnson, 
Garrick and Reynolds, that which 
was once an intimate circle became 
so fashionable a resort that the rooms 
of Montagu House were thronged, 
and the intimate, tea-drinking, social 
character of the assembly merged 
into one far less agreeable. 

When Mrs. Montagu died, in 1800, 
there was but one person in England 
who could be considered in any way 
her rival, and that was Mrs. Anne 
Seyman Damer, the famous sculptor, 
who three years previously had come 
in possession of Horace Walpole’s 
seat at Strawberry Hill. She was 
over fifty years of age, of excellent 
birth, being the only child of so honor- 
able a man as General Conway, and 
was on familiar terms with all the 
famous men and women of England. 
Though not one of the original bas 
bleus, she had known most of that 
society, and at Strawberry Hill, for 
nearly thirty years, she reigned the 
queen of a literary and art circle that 
well-nigh eclipsed those earlier ones 
at Streatham and Montagu House. 

Her chief friends were the gifted 
Miss Berrys, Mrs. Garrick, the charm- 
ing widow of the great-actor, Mrs. 
Scott Siddons, the actress, Joanna 
Baillie the poetess, and Charles James 
Fox. The latter she was drawn to 
on account of his talents and his poli- 
tics. Gentle and kind! as she was by 
nature, she could never abide a Tory. 
She kept up a correspondence with 
Hannah More, and was one of the 


few women whom Horace Walpole 
confessed were far superior to the 
majority of their sex. Her extensive 
and valubble correspondence she or- 
dered by her will to be destroyed at 
her death. 

One of her early friends was David 
Hume, the historian, and, ‘as is well 
known, it was owing to a challenge 
of his that Mrs. Damer, then a young 
girl, took up the art of sculpture. 
He had expressed his doubt of her 
being able to produce anything equal 
to some plaster image sold by an 
itinerant Italian peddler. No sooner 
said than Anne Conway set to work, 
and in a short time she had moulded 
and carved a head that quite won the 
astonishment and the admiration of 
the heavy essayist. Her work in 
sculpture comprised busts from life 
and imaginary heads. Among those 
who sat to her were Lord Nelson, the 
hero of the Nile, Mrs. Siddons and 
Fox. She is one of the few women in 
the history of the world who have 
taken up the hammer and the chisel 
and won any kind of success in the art. 

Mrs. Damer’s life is a pleasant one 
to consider. Her talents were dis- 
tinguished, her disposition fascinat- 
ing. She was always gay and lively, 
and to the last was a charming com- 
panion. In moral character she was 
irreproachable. Her marriage was 
unfortunate, but it neither gave her 
ill-fame nor touched her own heart 
with cynicism. Few women live the 
long, active and useful life and die so 
happy and so well beloved as did the 
last of the bluestocking queens. 





DON’T YOU WORRY 
By Emily E. Cole 
Laws, honey, don’t you worry, 
Jes’ keep yo’ sperrits ca’m. 
A little cloudy weather 
Ain’ gwine do you no harm; 
Don’t you worry. 


Dere’s heaps o’ trouble brewing 
Wot nebber comes anigh; 
An’ if it do, why, honey, 
Jes’ let it hustle by. 
Don’t you worry. 








CHANTECLER—AN INTERPRETATION 


By Lila Taylor 


Personal discovery is half the joy of 
a thing, so why try to interpret a 
parable? It is told as a parable to 
give our wits something to do, as a 
problem we have worked out our- 
selves will be better remembered, a 
jewel we have mined for ourselves 
will be more prized. Still, one fears, 
as one hears of Chantecler hats, Chan- 
tecler luncheons, Chantecler frills, 
etc., that the quaintly grotesque 
form of this play may fill the mind, 
and some may not see a_ high 
conception of human life beneath the 
varicolored feathers. 

Chantecler is above all else an 
idealist with a sense of his mission in 
life; his duties near at hand; the 
direction of his hens, the care of his 
chicks, to warn them of dangers, to 
protect them from harm; and his high 
ideal, his religion, to bring light to 
all the world, to make the sun rise by 
his crowing. 

In the first act he evades the ques- 
tions of some curious hens about the 
secret of his song. Afterward he says 
himself, ‘‘No, I will not trust a frivo- 
lous soul with a weighty secret. Let 
me try rather to cast off the burden 
of it myself—forget and (shaking his 
feathers) just rejoice in being a 
rooster!—Hang care! A barley corn 
—Eat and be merry.”’ As one with 
an object in life may sometimes doubt 
his vision, and think for a moment 
that the Epicurean is right, and that 
he takes himself too seriously, when 
the Pheasant Hen appears, he thinks 
he finds in her a mind that can under- 
stand him, and he shares his secret 
with her. 

The thought of bringing light to 
the darkened world might well sug- 
gest the spirit of the philanthropist, 
the one voicing the needs of those in 
dark and hard conditions. Take 
Chantecler’s fine revelation of his 
secret to the Pheasant Hen: ‘Earth 
speaks in me as in a conch, and, ceas- 


”? 


ing to be an ordinary bird, I become 
the mouthpiece, in some sort official, 
through which the cry of the earth 
escapes toward the sky And that 
cry is a cry of love for the Light—It 
is so wonderfully the cry of all that 
misses and mourns its color, its re- 
flection, its flame, its coronet, its 
pearl; . . that ery which 
mounts to the sky through me is so 
greatly the cry of all that feels itself 
in disgrace, plunged in a sunless pit, 
deprived of light without knowing for 
what offense, is the cry of cold, the 
cry of fear, the cry of weariness, of all 
that night disables or disarms:—it is 
so greatly the cry toward light of all 
Beauty, all Health, all which wishes 
in sunshine and joy, to see its work, 
and do it to be seen.”’ Does not this 
truly express the one who speaks for 
the down-trodden, those “‘deprived of 
light without knowing oa what of- 
fense?”’ 

As the sun rises, the voices of other 
cocks answer and echo from the val- 
ley, and Chantecler exclaims: ‘Yes, 
they believe in the light as soon as 
they see it. I sang in total blackness. 
My song rose from the cheerless 
shade and was the first to rise. It is 
when Night prevails that it’s fine to 
believe in the Light!” Bravo! Chan- 
tecler. It is fine to speak out alone 
in the darkness of evil and indiffer- 
ence! If we better things a little, 
have some success, others will join us 
and help carry on the work; but the 
voice in the dark was the germ of the 
light. 

Light is not wanted by all, how- 
ever, there are those who profit by 
the darkness. The night birds sing: 


“Praise the Night, convenient, secret, 
When in slaughtering baby rabbits 
We can do it at our ease, 
Daub the grass with blood in comfort, 
Spare the pains to look like heroes, 
Be ourselves where no one sees!”’ 
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In their conspiracy to kill the cock, 
they all have some grudge against 
him, but above all that he brings the 
light and interferes with their trade. 
The Blackbird, type of a cynic, is 
present at the conspiracy, although 
he says: “I am here to look on, you 
know, without taking sides—in the 
artist spirit, that’s all.””’ To which an 
owl answers wisely: ‘‘If you are not 
taking sides, then you are siding 
with us!’”’ Our worker for good must 
expect opposition from those who 
gain by evil conditions. 

When the White Pyle has been 
boasting of his various successful en- 
counters, we have that beautiful 
speech of Chantecler’s: ‘I, my dear 
sir, have never killed anything, but 
as I have at different times succored, 
defended, protected this one and that, 
I might, perhaps, be called in my own 
fashion, brave.” Then comes the 
duel planned by the night birds, and 
interrupted by the appearance of a 
hawk. Chantecler spreads his wings 
to shelter those around, and raises his 
voice to avert the danger. He comes 
back to fight with renewed strength, 
exclaiming: “I got back my courage 
fearing for others.”’ So they who 
enter into a sense of the larger life, 
the brotherhood of the human family, 
lose the petty weakness and fears of 
the one with his thoughts turned into 
self alone. 

“Black excites me as red excites the 
bull,” says our feathered hero—and 
the blackness of evil and oppression 
should excite the one “fearing for 
others,” and fighting for the light. 

Now we come to the apparent fail- 
ure. Chantecler goes to the forest 
with the Pheasant Hen, who begs him 
to forget his song, his life work, and 
think only of her. He refuses, still 
believing in his destiny. From a 
branch above come rippling the 
liquid notes of a nightingale, and he 
listens, listens, forgetting all else in a 
trance of delight, and still the silvery 
music holds him. A shot is heard, 
and the nightingale falls dead. The 
Pheasant Hen, wishing to divert his 


attention from the dawn, begs him 
to weep beneath her wing. Suddenly, 
with a backward leap, she cries scorn- 
fully, ‘““You see that the day can 
break perfectly well without you!” 
He sees, indeed, in an agony of de- 
spair, that the sun has risen! 


For the moment she has full sway 
with her arguments that he is not 
needed, and love is best. Presently 
his crow rings out sonorous as ever. 
He must continue his life work. The 
Pheasant Hen points mockingly to 
the remains of the nightingale: 
“Your faith can no more return to 
life than can that dead bird.” The 
beautiful song of another is heard, 
and a voice says: “In the forest 
must always be a nightingale.”’ Chan- 
tecler exclaims with exultation., “‘And 
in the soul a faith so faithful that it 
comes back even after it has been 
slain.” 


Now what does this scene suggest 
to our worker for social betterment? 
If he sleeps, or neglects his duty, 
progress will still go on, because we 
believe Good rules this world; and 
whether we have our part in it or not, 
the sun will rise. He may waver at 
times, may wander in the magic for- 
est and be spell-bound with the love- 
song of the nightingale, but duty will 
call him_ back. Chantecler says 
truly: ‘‘No, I shall never forget the 
noble green forest where I learned 
that he who has witnessed the death 
of his dream must either die at once 
or else arise stronger than before.” 
He cannot forget his beautiful dreams 
or his disappointments, but all expe- 
rience rightly used will enrich him for 
his work. There is so much to be 
done, and he may at least be one of 
the mediums for the light which will 
finally conquer all darkness. 


Does not Chantecler himself jus- 
tify this interpretation when he says: 
“T shall not live to see shining upon 
the steeples that final total light com- 
posed of stars clustered in unbroken 
mass, but if I sing faithfully and 
sonorously, and if, long after me, and 











long after that, in every farmyard its 
cock sings faithfully, sonorously, I 
truly believe there will be no more 
night.” 

Rostand is indeed a poet, who 
could get his inspiration from a little 
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French farmyard for: ‘‘With power 
to see, capacity to suffer, one may 
come to understand all things. In an 
insect’s death are hinted all disasters. 
Through a knot hole can be seen the 
sky and marching stars.” 





SOLITUDE 


By Frank Monroe Beverly 


Adown beside the purling brook, 
Where daisies are asleep, 

And where the shades of afternoon 
Begin to gently creep, 

A maiden comely sits alone; 
A pensive face has she, 

But silence reigns—no words to say 
How deep her thoughts might be. 


Upon the knoll a rambling house, 
A relic of the years, 

There stands, and ’gainst a quiet sky 
The chimney tall appears; 

The jangling bells from far-off hills 
Come swelling thro’ the air, 

A merry sound, but yet forsooth, 
The maiden has a care. 


‘ Yestreen her face was all aglow, 

Played o’er by sweetest smiles, 

And she was fair; and joys was hers 
To dream of afterwhiles; 

She crossed her lover in his words— 
And then in injured tone 

He said ,““Good-bye’”’—Fate willed it so— 
And left the maid alone, 


And now her heart has heavy grown, 
The birds all silence keep; 

With sinking hope and pensive face, 
She sees the shadows creep; 

She’s sorry for the lovers’ quarr’1, 
Unpleasant thoughts obtrude, 

And so in penance now she sits— 

She sits in Solitude. 
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RALPH A. ARNOLD 


Ralph Andrew Arnold, well known in 
Masonic circles, secretary of the A. A. S. R. 
of that order, died at his home in Nashua, 
from heart failure, on the evening of January 
16. 

Mr. Arnold was the son of Daniel and Lora 
(Stowell) Arnold, born in Wilmington, Conn., 
March 26, 1841. He was educated in the 
public schools. He was a clerk in a clothing 
house at West Winsted, Conn., for a time, 
then went into the employ of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company in New York. 
Later he went to Nashua to establish an 
agency for that company, remaining about 
two years. He was then elsewhere engaged 
for three or four years, and then returned to 
Nashua, where he continued through life. 
He was for a time in the employ of the Bos- 
ton, Lowell & Nashua Railroad. In 1874, 
and again in 1876 he was city clerk, and still, 
again, in 1884. He served several years as a 
member of the board of assessors, and in 
1907 represented his ward in the state legis- 
lature. He was a thirty-third degree Mason, 
secretary of Rising Sun Lodge, Israel Hunt 
Council and St. George Commandery of 
Nashua as well as of the New Hampshire 
Consistory. 


HON. GEORGE G. DAVIS 


George G. Davis, born in Roxbury, August 
28, 1842, died in Marlborough, December 8, 
1910. 

He was the son of Joshua and Eliza Rice 
Davis. Educated in the public schools of 
Roxbury and Keene, he engaged in work in 
a box factory in Marlborough at eighteen, 
remaining till the outbreak of the Civil War, 
when he enlisted in the Second New Hamp- 
shire Regiment, serving at Bull Run and Wil- 
liamsburg. In the latter battle he was 
wounded by a shell and subsequently dis- 
charged. 

Returning to Marlborough he formed a 
partnership in the box manufacturing busi- 
ness with Luther Heminway, by whom he 
had formerly been employed, and in 1870 
purchased his partner’s interest, continuing 
the business alone with good success until 
1891, when he sold out. He served as town 
clerk of Marlborough for fifteen years from 
1874, and was for twenty years town treas- 
urer. He served many years as moderator, 
and also as a member of the school board. 
He represented Marlborough in the legis- 
latures of 1879 and 1881, and was a member 
of the state senate in 1883. He also served 
three years as member of the board of com- 
missioners for Cheshire County. He was an 
active member of the Congregational Church 
of Marlborough, a director of the Cheshire 
County Insurance Company, of the Citizens’ 
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National Bank of Keene and of the Winches- 
ter National Bank. 

January 1, 1866, Mr. Davis married’ Miss 
Maria L. Collins, who survives him, with one 
son, Lester G. Collins of Marlborough. 


ROBERT H. PEARSON 


Robert Houghton Pearson, second son of 
Hon. Edward N. Pearson, secretary of state, 
born in Concord, May 30, 1885, died at Med- 
ford, Mass., January 4, 1911. 

He was a graduate of the Concord High 
School and Dartmouth College, Class of 1907, 
and had also taken a year’s work in the 
Thayer School, following which he accepted 
a government appointment in the engineer- 
ing service on the Panama Canal, where he 
was actively engaged until October last, hav- 
ing been several times promoted, and making 
a splendid record for efficiency. The un- 
healthy climate of the Isthmus was impair- 
ing his health, however, and he deemed it 
best to resign. After a short vacation he 
decided to avail himself of a promising busi- 
ness opening in Boston, and was making 
arrangements accordingly, when a severe cold 
developed pneumonia, and a fatal result soon 
followed, thus suddenly closing a_ bright 
young life in which much of hope and prom- 
ise had been centered. 


REV. DANIEL W. FAUNCE, D. D. 


Rev. Daniel Worcester Faunce, D. D., a 
native of Plymouth, Mass., born January 3, 
1829, died in Providence, R. I., January 3, 
1911. He was a leading clergyman of the 
Baptist denomination, the father of Rev. 
W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., president of 
Brown University, and was well known in 
New Hampshire from the fact that for sev- 
eral years preceding and following 1870, he 
was pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Concord, where his son received most of his 
preliminary education. 

Dr. Faunce was a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege of the Class of 1850, studied theology at 
Newton, was ordained in 1853 and held pas- 
torates at Worcester, Malden, Lynn and 
Newton, Mass., Concord, N. H., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Pawtucket, R. I., resigning 
the latter at the age of seventy years. 


THOMAS J. WALKER 


Thomas J. Walker, for many years well 
known in this state as a journalist and poli- 
tician, died at Lisbon on Friday, January 6. 

He was in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
having been born at Belleville, Ill., March 12, 
1856. He lived at Springfield in childhood, 
where his step-father, Sharon Tyndal, was 
secretary of state, and a close friend of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. He was a page in the House 
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of Representatives at Washington during the 
forty-second Congress. From 1880 to 1883 
he was chief clerk of the Agricultural Divi- 
sion of the Tenth Census. In the latter year 
he married Grace E. Parker, a daughter of 
the late Charles Parker of Lisbon, and a 
sister of Mrs. Mary Parker Woodworth of 
Concord. Not long after this he returned to 
this state, and established the Plymouth 
Record at Plymouth, having a natural bent 
for newspaper work, his father and grand- 
father having been both engaged in journal- 
ism. Later he conducted the Northern Her- 
ald at Lisbon, and issued various publica- 


tions designed to promote the summer busi- 
ness, and advertise the scenic attractions of 
the state. In 1892 he was secretary of the 
New Hampshire board of managers for the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. For 
some years he was the private secretary and 
confidential clerk of Gen. Stephen H. Gale of 
Exeter, but had been incapacitated by ill- 
health for active effort in any line for some 
time past. 

Besides his wife he is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Shirley P., wife of Lieut. Clark P: 
Chandler, U.S. A., and Ann, wife of Stewart 
D. Warner of New York. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


On February 3, 1811, Horace Greeley, 
founder of the New York Tribune, and the 
greatest of American newspaper editors, was 
born in the town of Amherst, in this state 
where still stands the humble dwelling in 
which he first saw the light. On the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of that day, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1911, appropriate exercises in honor 
of his memory will be held at Chappaqua, 
Westchester County, N. Y., where the great 
editor made his home, and where he breathed 
his last, November 29, 1872, just after the 
close of the fateful campaign, whose outcome 
shattered his fondest hopes and delayed for 
years the reconciliation between the North 
and South which, after the overthrow of 
slavery, it was his most ardent desire to 
effect. In this Greeley homestead at Chap- 
paqua still resides Mr. Greeley’s daughter, 
Gabrielle Greeley Clendenin, and in the house 
is still preserved the old wooden case from 
which her father set type when learning the 
printer’s trade in youth. At a near-by site, 
facing the old home, a memorial monument 
is to be erected by an association which has 
been for some time raising funds for the pur- 
pose, and under whose auspices the me- 
morial exercise mentioned will be held. New 
Hampshire people will be interested in this 
project, but should be more deeply interested 
in the inauguration of a movement to set up 
some fitting memorial at his birthplace in 
Amherst, the inhabitants of which town are 
also planning an observance in his honor on 
the same date. 


The Democrats in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature nominated and supported as their 
candidate for United States Senator Sherman 
L. Whipple, the noted and successful lawyer, 
who has long stood in the front rank of the 
Boston bar, although still comparatively a 


young man. New Hampshire people, regard- 
less of party, take pride in the tribute to Mr. 
Whipple’s ability, remembering that be was 
born and reared in their midst, being a son of 
the late Dr. Solomon L. Whipple of New 
London, in which town he was born and 
received his early education, later marrying 
a New Hampshire girl, daughter of the late 
Judge L. B. Clough of Manchester. 


The General Court is now in session at 
Concord, with business enough blocked out 
to command its attention for many weeks, 
but with no certainty that it will accomplish 
anything for the actual good of the state. 
While there are no partisan issues properly 
involved in any measure that can legitimately 
be considered, there are indications that some 
men in each of the great parties may be more 
intent upon securing advantages for their 
respective political organizations than upon 
promoting the general welfare. There is 
room for hope, however, that patriotic coun- 
sels will prevail, and that something in the 
line of real progress will be accomplished. 


Bound volumes of the GranrITE MonTHLY 
for 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 will be 
given in exchange for the unbound copies for 
the same for 50 cents per volume, or the entire 
set of five volumes, embracing all of the new 
series, will be sent to any subscriber, old or 
new, for $2.50 and expressage. 


The February and March numbers of the 
GRANITE Montutiy will be combined in a 
double number, to be issued in the latter 
month, the leading feature of which will be 
an illustrated article on the legislature of 
1911. 
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